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VOLUME I1, No. 8 


Town Meeting 


Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of the Air * 


George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator 


Should the Big 5 Veto Power Be Included in the 
World Charter? 


Announcer: 

The Reader's Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another exciting ses- 
sion of America’s Town Meeting, 
the program that gives both sides 
of issues affecting your life and 
mine. 

Tonight here at the Shrine Audi- 
torium in Des Moines, the capital 
city of the great agricultural state 
of Iowa, four outstanding author- 
ities clash over a question vital to 
the future world peace, “Should 
the Big 5 Veto Power Be Included 
in the World Charter?’ Now to 
open this important discussion, The 
Reader's Digest brings you the 
founder and moderator of Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting, Mr. George 
VY. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we are the guests of Station 
KRMT in Des Moines, helping to 
celebrate this station’s joining our 
network, known now as the Ameri- 


can Broadcasting Company. And, 
this is a very special broadcast 
about the most controversial aspect 
of the San Francisco Charter, the 
veto power. Here in the heart 
of America, with a representative 
Midwest audience, we are to reach 
out one arm, 1500 miles to San 
Francisco, to bring you our first 
speaker, Commander Harold Stas- 
sen, a member of the American 
delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference. And for our second 
speaker, we will reach out our 
other arm, 1500 miles to the East 
to the Nation’s capital, to bring 
you Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, a member of that body 
which must ratify this Charter if 
it is approved. 

Our other two speakers are here 
with us in Des Moines. Mr. Mar- 
quis Childs, author and syndicated 
columnist of the Scripps-Howard 
papers who will support Com- 
mander Stassen on the affirmative, 
and Kenneth Crawford of the mag- 
azine Newsweek who will support 
Senator Bridges on the negative. 


Next week when the San Fran- 
cisco Charter is finally completed 
and presented to the Senate, we 
will bring you a discussion of the 
document as a whole, when our 
subject will be, “Should We Ac- 
cept the San Francisco Charter?” 

But tonight, we will confine our- 
selves to a consideration of the 
veto power by the Big Five, and 
we hear first from Commander 
Harold E. Stassen in San Fran- 
cisco. Commander Stassen. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Commander Stassen: 

Good evening, Mr. Denny, and 
greetings to my friends in Des 
Moines. At the very opening of 
my remarks on Town Hall tonight, 
I should like to emphasize that 
there is a tremendous amount of 
misunderstanding on this so-called 
veto power in the United Nations 
Charter. 

To clear the air, let me say that 
actually the question at San Fran- 
cisco is not, should or should not 
the veto power be included in 
the Charter, but rather, should or 
should not we have a World Char- 
ter which included within it the 
so-called veto power which had 
been agreed upon at Yalta by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, 
and Prime Minister Churchill. Nor 
is it correct to attribute this worthy 
formula to any one of the major 
powers, as none of them was 
willing to agree to a Charter that 
did not include within its terms 
this voting method. 

The answer to the question, 
“Should we have a Charter?” is 
obvious, and I believe almost 
unanimous. Even the most vio- 


lent opponents of the voting 
formula agree that in the choice 
between a world organization with 
this voting formula, or no world 
organization, the best hope for 
peace and progress for mankind 
is to choose the world organiza- 
tion. 


The next point I should like to 
emphasize is that the so-called 
veto does not apply to all of the 
actions of the organization. It 
does not apply in any way to the 
Social and Economic Council 
whose eighteen members will vote 
in accordance with a simple ma- 
jority rule. It does not apply in 
any way to the General Assembly 
whose members will vote on im- 
portant matters in accordance with 
the two-thirds rule. It does not 
apply in any way to the Trustee- 
ship Council whose members will 
vote in accordance with a simple 
majority rule. And it does not 
apply in any way to the World 
Court whose justices will reach 
their decisions according to a sim- 
ple majority rule. 

It only applies to one part, 
granted, a very important part— 
the actions of the Security Council. 
This Security Council, as you know, 
will consist of eleven members— 
the five major powers (United 
Kingdom, Soviet Union, China, 
France, and the United States) and 
six others elected by the Assembly. 

Except for certain of the deci- 
sions, where one of the members 
is a party to a dispute, the Charter 
provides that in all important de- 
cisions, the five major powers of 
the world must reach agreement 
along with at least two of the 


other six members. No one should 
underestimate the difficulty of 
reaching that agreement on serious 
disputes. But is that not merely 
the counterpart in the organiza- 
tion of the difficulties that ac- 


tually exist in the world today? 


Furthermore, I should like to 
emphasize that it is mot correct 
that this Charter places any nation 
above the law. The Charter pro- 
vides that if a major power is a 
party to a dispute, it must stand 
aside while the other members of 
the Security Council investigate 
the dispute and pass judgment on 
it by recommending terms of set- 
tlement. This fact is perhaps the 
least understood. 


The peaceful settlement section 
of this Charter has been amended 
here at San Francisco, and one of 
those amendments had the effect of 
a specific grant of authority to the 
Security Council to recommend 
terms of settlement in a dispute 
in which a major power was in- 
volved without the vote of that 
major power. 

In this situation, the other four 
major powers plus at least three 
of the six elected members of the 
Security Council would need to 
reach an agreement in the dispute. 
Clearly then, the full moral force 
of the world, the judgment of 
the nations of the world, and the 
influence of world public opinion 
can be brought to bear upon any 
nation, great or small. 

History, of course, will have to 
be the judge as to the wisdom of 
the provisions in this Charter. 
But it should now be made clear 
that the voting formula on the 


Security Council should not be re- 
garded solely as a veto power, but 
should also be considered as a rule 
of unanimity, and, in fact, as 
imposing a duty on the major 
powers to find the basis for agree- 
ment in the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, without appeasement, and 
consistent with the fundamental 
principles of justice and humanity 
and international law which we 
have written into the United Na- 
tions Charter at San Francisco. 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Commander Stassen. 
And now we switch to the other 
side of the continent to hear the 
other side of the case, from Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire, speaking from Washington. 
Senator Bridges. (Applause.) 


Senator Bridges: 


Mr. Chairman, my answer is no. 
Why establish the elaborate ma- 
chinery of a world organization 
if any one of five powers can de- 
stroy it by a single act? What is 
the purpose of setting up an or- 
ganization to keep the peace, in 
which by a single word or act, any 
one of five powers can annihilate 
every peaceful procedure and every 
peaceful settlement of disputes? 
What is the purpose of setting up 
a new League of Nations to which 
any one of the big five powers 
can intervene at any time, on either 
side of any quarrel, with any one 
of their neighbors, or between any 
two of them? The Big Five veto 
power permits these destructive 
acts. 


This, Mr. Stassen, is horse-trad- 
ing technique. As evidence of this 
horse-trading technique, we have 
Russia’s demand to extend the 
veto against any change in the 
Charter that might give small na- 
tions a chance to live. The Big 
Five veto power destroys the prin- 
ciples of sovereign equality and 
justice to all nations. 

I want the American people to 
know that I, for one, believe in 
the Atlantic Charter. The Atlantic 
Charter guaranteed the integrity 
and independence of all nations. 
The American people believed in 
those principles then and they be- 
lieve in them now. 

Ninety-six outstanding American 
organizations on October 17, 1944, 
told our State Department they 
would oppose any veto power 
which gave any nation the right 
to sit in judgment on itself. These 
organizations, representing labor, 
industry, service groups, various re- 
ligious denominations, and profes- 
sional groups, said they would op- 
pose any veto power which gave 
any nation the right to exempt 
itself from condemnation and pun- 
ishment for acts of aggression. 

Tonight, while our thoughts go 
out to the hallowed and unnum- 
bered dead who sleep forever on 
countless battlefields the world 
around, we know they gave their 
lives to ,set all nations free. -And 
you who are listening in in millions 
of American homes have suffered 
and sacrificed that in the future no 
nation can act beyond the pale of 
the law. Why, knowing this, have 
our statesmen compelled Amer- 
icans to debate this question at all? 


I know of only two possible 
reasons. We are debating this 
question because, either, we have 
been again. let down at San Fran- 
cisco, as we were at Moscow and 
Teheran and Yalta, or, our states- 
men have again arrived on a polit- 
ical scene with too little, too late. 

I want the American people to 
know that I’m going to support 
the best Charter for world organi- 
zation it is possible to obtain. 
Why? Because it’s our only hope. 
But, I also want the American 
people to know that the present 
Charter incorporating the de- 
plorable Big Five veto falls far 
short of my hopes for a successful 
world organization. 

On Monday, I sat in the United 
States Capitol, and I heard General 
Eisenhower tell Congress how, on 
every continent and every battle- 
field of the world, American mate- 
riel, American equipment, and the 
heroism of American men and 
women turned the tide of battle. 

When we were turning the tide 
of battle, our statesmen should 
have been fighting to incorporate 
American ideals in a world organi- 
zation. When we were the military 
arsenal of democracy and all the 
world was depending upon us, our 
great power as a Nation should 
have been used to establish the 
principles of a just peace. 

Let us at least be honest enough 
to admit, Mr. Stassen, that the veto 
power would guarantee the rule of 
man over law, and might over 
right, 

For instance, let us suppose that 
the proposed World Charter with 
its veto provisions had been in 


operation instead of the old 
League of Nations, and that the 
Big Five had been as they would 
have been at that time, the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy. 

Under the veto provisions, Japan 
could have gone into Manchuria 
_ and vetoed every protest, every in- 
vestigation, and every attempt to 
stop her. Italy could have vetoed 
any attempt of the world organi- 
zation to stop her going into 
Ethiopia. 

Under the veto power, any na- 
tion can legally refuse to obey any 
higher moral principle than its 
own selfish interest. In spite of 
this, we are told this veto provi- 
sion is a great improvement over 
the old League. 

The United States Senate has 
been jockeyed into the situation 
where it must accept this Charter 
approximately as it is or nothing. 
1 question the wisdom behind the 
current drive to force the Ameri- 
can people to accept this Charter 
without extended study. The 
American people do not under- 
stand the full implications of what 
they are being asked to accept. 

We ought to have no illusions 
about the World Charter coming 
out of San Francisco. The Ameri- 
can people must realize that as 
long as any nation can use a veto 
power to make aggression legal, 
the United States must remain 
armed to the teeth. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Bridges. 
Now we are back here in Des 
Moines to hear from our next two 


speakers. First, the well-known 
author and columnist whose voice 
is familiar to American listeners as 
he conducts the Washington story 
each Sunday afternoon over this 
network, Mr. Marquis Childs. Mr. 
Childs, (Applause.) 


Mr. Childs: 


Senator Bridges says he believes 
in the principles of a just peace. 
So do we all believe in the prin- 
ciples of a just peace. We believe 
in the Ten Commandments, too. 
But over the length and breadth 
of America, there are thousands of 
churches dedicated to the task of 
educating us to live up to the Ten 
Commandments. 

Belief is not enough. Belief 
must be implemented by education 
and organization. That is the 
ptimary function of the new World 
League being drafted in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Without the Big Five veto 
power, the Senate of the United 
States would not approve of Amer- 
ican adherence to the new organi- 
zation. This is a statement of 
Senator Austin of Vermont, a firm 
friend of world organization. That 
is the practical reality confronting 
us today. 

It seems to me that altogether 
too much stress has been placed 
upon the Big Five veto power. 
Some of this comes from those 
who want no League at all. Some 
of it comes from those who se- 
cretly hope the new League will 
be a failure. Then they can say, 
“I told you so.” 

What if the Senate should ratify 
the Charter without the - veto 
power? Incidentally, I wish Sen- 


ator Bridges would tell us, first, 
whether he will vote for the 
Charter ‘with the veto power in- 
cluded, and, second, I would like 
to know, have him make a guess 
on how many of his colleagues in 
the Senate would vote for a 
Charter which did not include the 
right of veto. 

If the veto power were not in- 
cluded, we should have to use our 
armed forces against a nation 
judged by the new organization 
to be an aggressor. I believe we 
will come to that, but we will 
come to it through a process of 
evolution, by learning to work in 
a world community with the other 
nations. You cannot force such 
decisions abruptly. 

Representative Clare Luce, in 
discussing the difficulties of being 
a member of Congress in these 
troubled times, told me a_ story 
the other day. It was about a 
farmer who got a new hired man. 
Now you'll have to take that part 
on faith. He got a hired man 
who proved to be a demon for 
work. The first day he plowed a 
big tract of land. The second day 
he plowed twice as much. The 
third day the farmer put him to 
sorting potatoes in the basement, 
culling out the bad ones. The 
farmer went down to the base- 
ment in the late afternoon and 
found that his model hired man 
had sorted only a half pailful of 
potatoes. When he compfained, 
the hired man looked up and said, 
“It’s these decisions that kill you.” 
(Laughter.) 


It is important for us to re- 
member that the victorious Allies 


= 


in this war have achieved a victory 
by a hairline margin. Moscow 
very nearly fell. The Germans 
came close to carrying out their 
plan for destroying London. All 
of Europe was overrun by the 


Nazi hoards. For the first time in — 


our history, another power dared 
to attack one of our outposts. 

This has left a legacy of fear 
and insecurity. The world has 
been very sick. We are like a sick 
man who slowly emerges from a 
long and terrible illness. You 


can’t ask that man to run to the — 


top of the mountain. 


The veto power is a crutch. It 
is a crutch that gives the invalid — 


confidence so that he can take 
those first few faltering steps. 


No one likes a crutch. It is a 
grim necessity. But, if it is neces- 
Sary to use it in order to regain 
confidence, then we must not hesi- 
tate. Someday, and we hope it 
will be soon, we can throw that 
crutch away. 

I went to Pawling, New York, 
not long ago and visited the Army 
Air Forces Rehabilitation Center 
there. It was one of the most 
thrilling things P've ever seen. I 
watched three men on the running 
track in the gymnasium. When 
they had recovered breath, each 
man showed me an artificial leg. 
They had begun with crutches, 
but, given confidence and good 
will, they had learned to walk, 
yes, and even run. 

Senator Bridges said at the end 
of his remarks that the United 
States must remain armed to the 
teeth. Frankly, it sounded to me 
as though that was what he 


wanted. Well, it’s not what I 


want. 


I want to make a start, realizing 
it is only a start, realizing that 
these first steps are tentative and 
timid, realizing that we are handi- 
capped by our fears and suspicions, 
realizing that it may take years to 
overcome those fears. Failure to 
make a start is to invite certain 
and final, yes, Senator Bridges, 
final disaster. 


That is why I would accept the 
right of veto for what it is, a 
necessary prop in the beginning 
stages of world organization. Un- 
less we are prevented by those who 
do not want to see the new or- 
ganization succeed, we shall live to 
throw that prop away and to see 
the new world league grow and 
develop authority, freely given and 
freely accepted. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Marquis Childs, for 
a very able presentation. And 
now to come to the rescue of Sen- 
ator Bridges, we present Kenneth 
Crawford, Associate Editor of 
Newsweek, distinguished foreign 
correspondent. Mr. Crawford. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Crawford: 

In taking a position against the 
Big Five veto power, I feel that I 
am on as safe ground as President 
Coolidge’s pastor. You remember 
the old story. Returning from 
church, the President was asked 
the subject of the sermon. “Sin,” 
he said. Asked what the preacher 
had said on the always fascinating 
subject of sin, the President re- 


plied, “He was against it.” ( Laugh- 
ter). 

I’m against the Big Five veto 
power because in this situation it 
represents sin. It sins against the 
precepts of democracy, against the 
rights of small and middle-sized 
nations, and against the principles 
of international collaboration by 
free peoples. It is the weakest 
spot in a weak Charter. Indeed, 
it is such a weak spot that anyone 
who believes in collective security 
must feel some constraint about 
calling attention to it at all. 

I have yet to hear the Big Five 
veto power defended except as 
Commander Stassen and Mark 
Childs have defended it tonight, 
on grounds of expediency. Mr. 
Childs concedes that it is not de- 
fensible as a matter of principle, 
but he argues that we must accept 
it to get any Charter at all. Com- 
mander Stassen takes the same 
tack. 

I won’t argue with them about 
this because I’m afraid they're 
right. About some other things I 
will argue with them. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Childs says that the 
Senate would not ratify a vetoless 
Charter. That is, the Senate 
wouldn’t be willing to sacrifice 
Amerian national sovereignty to 
the extent of abiding by majority 
rule in an international organiza- 
tion. He quotes Senator Austin 
as authority. 

I disagree. I don’t believe there 
will be more than a half dozen 
votes against the Charter, that is, 
against the weak Charter the Senate 
will soon get. And I venture to say 
that there wouldn’t be more votes 


against a strong Charter with the 
veto out, or, if not out, at least 
modified. As authority, I refer 
you to a recent debate in which 
both Senator LaFollette and Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley expressed the 
opinion that the Senate would 
gladly go further down the road 
toward internationalism than the 
Charter proposes. As I understand 
it, both President Roosevelt and 
.Prime Minister Churchill were like- 
wise ready to go further at Yalta. 

Where, then, does this veto busi- 
ness come from? There is no se- 
cret about it and no mystery. It 
comes from the Russians. They 
have insisted upon the right to 
hamstring the world organization 
with their,own single vote every 
time they feel that it threatens to 
interfere with their designs. 

And what are these designs? 
Well, there’s no secret about this 
either. They are in the process of 
expanding the Russian Empire. 


Already they have moved into 
the Balkans, into the Baltic coun- 
tries, and into Eastern Europe. 
They don’t want any interference 
from a strong world organization, 
at least, not until their borders 
and their peripheral spheres of 
influence have been securely estab- 
lished. 

At one point the Russians went 
so far as to insist that they be 
given the right to veto even over 
discussions. Fortunately, the British 
and American delegations stood 
firm ‘against this, and the Rus- 
sians backed down a little. 

But the veto remains in so far as 
action in a dispute or amendment 
of the Charter is concerned. This 
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latter is important. It means that 
a weak world organization can’t 
be made strong unless Russia and 
all the rest of the Big Five agree. 


Let’s see what this means in a 
specific situation. We had a good 
example recently in Syria. Suppose 
the world organization had been 
functioning when the shooting be- 
tween French troops and Syrian 
natives started. 


Syria, a member of the world 
organization, doubtless would re- 
quest intervention by the Security 
Council. But the French would 
anticipate opposition from Britain, 
the United States, and Russia, the 
kind of opposition that they did, 
in fact, encounter when British 
troops intervened with the ap- 
proval of the United States and 
Russia. France, as a member of 
the Big Five, would, of course, 
exercise its veto power in such a 
situation. 


The upshot would be no inter- 
vention, only discussion and in- 
vestigation. The French would go 
on strengthening their garrisons 
in Syria and imposing their will 
by force, regardless of the merits 
of their case. Can it be said, then, 
that this Charter gives Syria any 
security? None at all, beyond the 
precious little bit of security. af- 
forded by discussion of Syria’s 
plight by delegates to the world 
organization, a bit of security rest- 
ing on Syria’s ability to enlist 
world sympathy by airing its case 
in the United Nations forum. 

In the light of this example, or 
any other example one can think 
of, the world organization looks 
pretty anaemic. It is a weak reed, 


indeed. It is that way because 
Russia insists upon having it weak. 

We brought Russia into the or- 
ganization by assuring the Rus- 
sians that it wouldn’t have power 
to act without their consent. Back 
in 1939, we used to call this atti- 
tude “‘appeasement.” The ques- 
tion is whether we went further 
than necessary in this current ap- 
peasement. I suspect that we did 
but I can’t prove it. That is a 
matter of judgment. 

If I were a member of the Sen- 
ate, I should do just what most 
Senators are going to do. I should 
yote to ratify a weak Charter on 
the theory that it is better than no 
Charter at all. But I should do so 
with my eyes open and in the pro- 
cess I should try to open the eyes 
of my constituents. 

The American people should not 
be misled into believing this 
United Nations organization is a 
guarantee against future wars or 
anything like it. ° It is only a small 
start toward collective security and 
should be so understood. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Kenneth Crawford. 
Now, gentlemen, let’s have a few 
words together up here around the 
microphone, Senator Bridges and 
Commander Stassen joining us, fig- 
uratively speaking, over the air. 
Let’s start with a question from 
Senator Bridges in Washington. 

Senator Bridges: Mr. Stassen. 
“The extreme principle of absolute 
nationalistic sovereignty is the 
principle that each nation is a 
law unto itself, that it can do 
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in world affairs absolutely what it 
pleases, that it does not need to 
pay any attention to the effect of 
its action on other nations.” Mr. 
Stassen, you said that in Collier’s 
Magazine on April 21. Isn’t that 
the principle exactly that you have 
written into the Charter for the 
Big Five? 

Mr. Denny: 
sen, please. 

Commander Stassen: No, Sen- 
ator Bridges. That is exactly what 
I said in Collier’s but that is not 
contrary to what we have written 
into the Charter. In other words, 
very specifically, you are wrong in 
the examples that you gave about 
Japan and Italy. 


Under the Charter, as we are 
now drafting it, neither Japan 
nor Italy could have vetoed the 
investigations of this organization 
had it been in effect at the time 
they began their vicious moves. 


And the same thing goes for 
Mr. Crawford. In very specific 
language, he is misinformed. 
France could not veto an investi- 
gation in the Syria-Lebanon situa- 
tion. In fact, if this organization 
had been in effect, both France and 
Syria and Lebanon would have 
been summoned in before the Se- 
curity Council long before the 
shooting started, and the organiza- 
tion would have functioned as the 
people of the world want it to 
function. 

May I in turn ask a question of 
the Senator? Do you really mean 
that you want the Security Council 
to be able to take decisions in the 
matter of sending troops into ac- 
tion by any seven votes? In other 


Commander Stas- 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


HAROLD E. STASSEN — Before becoming 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy in 
Match, 1942, Harold Stassen was Goy- 
ernor of Minnesota—the youngest gover- 
nor in the history of that state. At pres- 
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words, do you mean that without 
the consent of both the United 
States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Russia and Great Britain, 
without any of these agreeing, that 
the rest of them could order into 
action the troops of the Sequrity 
Council against their objection? 

Is that democratic? Is that just? 
No. I believe if you will follow 
through your own argument and* 
carefully read this Charter, you 
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will find that this has a great 
measure of justice and democracy 
in it and that it is also realistic. 
It does not spring from any one 
nation. It springs from a realistic 
appraisal of the world as it is to- 
day, from writing into this Charter 
some very careful principles of 
justice that apply to all, and then 
setting up some machinery so that 
you cannot ignore great centers 
of population where 150,000,000 


peoples gather together who want 
peace, who are willing to back up 
their desire for peace, who will not 
tolerate appeasement, but neither 
can they countenance others send- 
ing their troops into action over 
their objections. 

Senator Bridges: Mr. Stassen, 
that’s exactly what I thought you 
believed in and have been advocat- 
ing in years past. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Senator 
Bridges, I am afraid he answered 
that question for you. If you 
would like to comment further, 
may we have your comment? Then 
these two gentlemen here have 
some questions. All right, Mr. 
Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford: Commander 
Stassen, you said in your opening 
statement that you understood that 
neither President Roosevelt nor 
Prime Minister Churchill was in 
favor of a vetoless Charter. I 
assume that’s right, but do you 
understand that they favor a 
Charter in which only one of the 
Big Five powers could veto? 

Commander Stassen: I under- 
stand that the formula that we 
have in the Charter was actually 
taken to Yalta by President Roose- 
velt and approved there by the 
other two, and that there was ac- 
tually no difference between the 
three of them upon this formula. 
That is the best of my information. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Com- 


mander Stassen. Mr. Childs has 
a question. 
Mr. Childs: I would like to 


hear Senator Bridges answer the 


question I put to him before: (1) 
as to whether he will vote for a 
Charter with a veto, and (2) as to 
how many members in the Senate 
he feels would vote for a Charter 
with the veto included. 

Senator Bridges: Mr. Childs, 
I would be very glad to answer 
that. First, I would vote for a 
Charter without a veto power. I 
have advocated that right along, 
and I stand on it today. 

Now, secondly, as to how many 
Senators would vote to ratify such 
a Charter, of course, I don’t know. 
I'm not guessing, as a good deal 
of guessing has been done here 
this evening, but I think Mr. 
Crawford’s statement that he made 
earlier is probably correct. And 
I believe firmly that there is such 
a desire for peace on the part of 
the American people and _ the 
American Congress that a majority 
of the Senate, with the exception 
probably of a very, very small 
group, would ratify a Charter with 


_a veto provision, contrary to what 


some of my colleagues have said. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Bridges. It is about time for 
us to let this fine Midwestern 
audience here in Des Moines in 
on this discussion. So let’s pause 
briefly for station identification. 
Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting, the 
program that gives both sides of 
questions vitally important to you, 
sponsored by the most widely read 
of all magazines, The Reader's Di- 
gest. And, now, Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: All right, gentle- 
men. Station KRMT and a special 
Des Moines Town Meeting hosts’ 
committee have assembled a splen- 
did representative Town Meeting 
audience here tonight of more than 
3,000 people, many of whom have 
questions ready for all of you. I 
see a gentleman down there in the 
first row. Yes. 

Man: Senator Bridges. If we 
do not accept the veto power, will 
we be out of the Big Five? 

Mr. Denny: Senator Bridges, 
in Washington. 

Senator Bridges: Well that is 
rather a hard question to answer. 
I think that it’s explained by my 
statement as to how I was going 
to vote. I said that I opposed 
the veto power given to the Big 
Five. I’m very sorry it’s included, 
but the Charter that will be sub- 
mitted is our only hope, so that 
I've got to vote for it. 

Mr. Denny: 
ator Bridges. Now, the gentleman 
in the balcony, please. 

Man: Commander Stassen. If 
each small nation finds a sponsor 
among the Big Five, will not the 
veto always prevent action by the 
Security Council? 

Mr. Denny: Commander Stas- 
sen, in San Francisco. 

Commander Stassen: No, it will 
not. The preliminary stages of 
action can be taken by any*seven 
members of the Security Council, 
and it is not correct that the veto 
can be used to approve of aggres- 
sion. Aggression is definitely out- 
lawed in the Charter regardless 


Thank you, Sen- - 
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of any votes that are taken, and 
without any votes. That’s a very 
important matter. 

There has been a great deal of 
misunderstanding and misinterpre- 
tation of this veto, including state- 
ments made by men who were well 
informed before this Conference 
began, but who do not realize the 
form in which this Charter is now 
coming out of this Conference. 

I would like to emphasize, very 
much, that this. veto operates on 
decisions in a manner very much 
as a criminal jury does in a very 
serious case. The clause in the 
Charter says that they must reach 
agreement, that these five must all 
agree if they are not themselves a 
party to a dispute. Now, we do 
not call that provision in a serious 
criminal case, the provision that 
they must be unanimous, we do not 
call that undemocratic or unjust. 
We call that a safeguard for the 
rights of the parties. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Com- 
mander Stassen. The man on the 
aisle there. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Childs. Why should 
the size of a nation establish the 
ability to correctly decide the 
righteousness of an issue? Why 
Big Five, Little Six, or any ref- 
erence to size? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Childs: Well, of course, in 
an ideal world it would not. But 
it happens that when these mat- 
ters are decided, the force to cor- 
rect injustice must be provided by 
the Big Three or the Big Five, 
must be provided by the United 


States, England and Russia, France 
and China. And, therefore, we 
must have the right in the initial 
stage to say whether our force shall 
be used to correct injustice. I think 
that’s the practical answer. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Childs. The ‘gentleman in 
balcony. 

Man: Mr. Crawford. Is the 
proposed World Charter an im- 
provement over President Wilson’s 
proposed League of Nations. 

Mr.. Crawford: I think not. 

Mr, Denny: Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Commander Stassen: Mr. Denny, 
may I cut in at this point from San 
Francisco? 


Mr. Denny: Yes. 


Commander Stassen: In the 
League of Nations, every nation 
had a veto in all matters, and Mr. 
Crawford should recall that, not 
only in the matter of security de- 
cisions, but in any matter of eco- 
nomic decisions or other type. So, 
certainly we have made a great 
advance over that. 

Now as I emphasized before, 
the veto comes in only on the ser- 
ious disputes and in the matter of 
enforcement, and even then is lim- 
ited. So I would directly disagree 
with his answer and say, that while 
the League had no police force at 
ali, here we provide a police force, 
but we say it shall not be put into 
action unless those who are pro- 
viding the main part of the forces 
agree that it should be put into 
action. 

So I consider this a very great 
improvement over the League of 
_ Nations and for the very special 


Mr. 
the 
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additional reason that the United 
States of America was not in the 
League, and therefore, it had no 
chance of success from the begin- 
ning. Whereas, I am convinced 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the American people are going to 
support this new Charter, and that 
more than two-thirds of the United 
States Senate will raitfy it, and we 
will take our part in making it 
work. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Com- 
mander Stassen. Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford: Commander Stas- 
sen, to the extent that we have a 
police force this time, I must agree 
with you, but you’re not talking 
about voting procedure, are you, 
in the League of Nations? 

Commander Stassen: Yes, the 
voting procedure required the 
unanimous vote in the League of 
Nations. 

Mr. Denny: All right, what do 
you say, Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Crawford: I say no. 

Mr. Denny: He said no. 

Commander Stassen: Isn’t that 
right, Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Denny: All right. Well, you 
seem to be tied up on that par- 
ticular question. Let’s move on to 
the next one. The lady right there 
has a question for Commander 
Stassen. 

Lady: Doesn’t the limitation of 
the veto power of the five nations 
place greater responsibility upon 
them and assure greater public 
understanding of world issues? 

Mr. Denny: Commander Stassen, 
that’s just a nice loaded question 
for you. 


Commander Stassen: Yes, it 
does. There is a greater responsi- 
bility upon the Five, because they 
do have within their borders large 
numbers of peoples, and they are 
the basis on which world success 
must be based. And, may I em- 
phasize that we cannot think of 
only the five and the forty-five. 
We must think of the peoples of 
the world. An average of 150,- 
000,000 peoples reside within the 
borders of each of the Five, and we 
cannot ignore that fact if we seek 
to be democratic and just. 

May I at this point put in the 
further fact? Mr. Crawford, I be- 
lieve it was, made some reference 
to Russia. He said she did not 
want any interference in her affairs. 
If that were true, Mr. Crawford, 
she would not be here at San Fran- 
cisco at all. No one could force 
the Soviet Union to send their dele- 
gates to San Francisco, and the 
fact that they are here, that they 
have participated very thoroughly 
in seeking to work out a good 
charter, not a perfect charter, but 
a good charter, and a strong 
charter, indicates to me that the 
people of the Soviet Union, as well 
as the people of the United States, 
want to live together in the future 
in a world at peace. (Applause.) 

Mr, Denny: Mr. Crawford. 


Mr. Crawford: Well, I must ad- 
mit with Commander Stassen, that 
it’s a hopeful sign that Russia has 
remained. But, I think the Com- 
mander, like many others, is be- 
ing too grateful for too small 
favors. 
haps we could have persuaded 
Russia to come along to draft, 


It seems to me that pet- 
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since she’s come this far, a stronger 
charter, perhaps not one ruled by a 
majority, but one in which no 
single power could stymie the 
wotk of the whole organization. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We'll 
take this question here for Senator 
Bridges. Yes? 

Man: Senator Bridges. If we 
should remain armed to the teeth, 
and the Big Four of Europe should 
also remain armed to the teeth, 
what is the need of veto? 

Mr. Denny: That question prob- 
ably goes to Commander Stassen. 

Senator Bridges: Because of the 
veto, you have to stay on. If one 
nation has a right to place a veto 
on the workings of this world or- 
ganization as to what’s right and as 
to the justice of the situation, then 
the only thing for our own pro- 
tection that’s necessary in this un- 
chaanging world is to keep our- 
selves sufficiently armed. There 
can be no disarmament until we 
all agree to abide by the rules of 
the game and have no nation, 
big or small, beyond the pale of 
the law, beyond rules and justice. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Bridges. Commander Stassen, do 
you care to comment on that ques- 
tion? 

Commander Stassen: Well, of 
course, my point immediately is that 
our Charter does not place any 
nation beynd the pale of the law. 
As I stated before, there has been 
a trenmendous amount of misun- 
derstanding on this point and it is 
very explicit in the Charter that the 
obligations affect all nations, great 
and small, that no nation when it ' 


is a party to a dispute can partici- 
pate in the decision on the facts of 
that dispute and can participate in 
the recommendation for its settle- 
ment. 

So here, for the first time in 
history, we are setting up a tri- 
bunal that can pass judgment upon 
the justice of the cases between 
nations, large or small, and, while 
I agree we are not setting up a 
perfect Charter, I do say we have 
made great advances at San Fran- 
cisco. We have won a beachhead 
on the battle for peace, and we are 
taking strides that, if they are fol- 
lowed through, will give real hope 
of the continuation of peace and 
progress for mankind. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Com- 
mander Stassen. Now, Senator 
Bridges, did you want a rejoinder 
there? 

Senator Birdges: I just wanted to 
say that even though these various 
nations should pass on this prob- 
lem and have the right, as Com- 
mander Stassen has stated, to go 
forward, if one nation when they 
arrived at their judgment could 
veto the judgment they arrived at, 
certainly, the veto power would be 
in effect. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 
right, the lady in the red— 
no, that’s a blue hat, isn’t it? 
(Laughter. 

Lady: Mr. Childs. 


Mr. Denny: Will the lady in the 
blue hat stand up? I mean the 
lady in the blue hat. 

Lady: White buttons? 

Mr. Denny: No, with white 
feathers. (Laughter.) Go ahead. 
Brown dress. 
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Lady: Mr. Childs. If the Big 
Five veto power is included in the 
World Charter, will it provide that 
all nations be disatmed to the same 
degree? 

Mr. Childs: That seems to me, I 
should say, an academic question. 
Senator Bridges has said he wants 
us to remain armed to the teeth, 
that we must remain armed to the 
teeth so long as we have the veto 
power. I frankly feel that the next 
few years are a transition stage, 
that we are going to remain in this 
transition stage until we really 
evolve, through working together, 
a real world organization. Until 
that time comes and we’re through 
this stage, we will not be able to 
achieve real or effective disarma- 
ment. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 


Senator Bridges: Vd like to ask 
Mr. Childs a question here. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, go ahead. 

Senator Bridges: As I understand 
Mr. Child’s argument, he says that 
the kind of world organization we 
have is immaterial, that what is 
important is that we work together. 
Now, Mr. Childs, Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Hitler worked very 
well at Munich. The only trouble 
was that they violated every prin- 
ciple of justice and betrayed 
Europe. Now would you tell me 
how, under the veto provisions of 
this new Charter, the United States 
can keep herself from being a 
party to a thousand Munich’s in the 
future. What is there in this 
Charter that will permit America 
not only to remain the symbol but 
the champion of freedom and jus- 
tice for all? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Childs: Well, Senator 
Bridges, it’s news to me _ that 
Chamberlain and Hitler worked 
very well together at Munich. I 
must say it’s very surprising news. 

Senator Bridges: They certainly 
reached an agreement. (Laughter 
and applause.) Vf you don’t know 
that, I’d suggest you read history. 

Mr. Childs: They reached an 
agreement that lasted about nine 
months, as I recall. Now perhaps 
you were so pessimistic as to feel 
the agreement you said you would 
vote for will last only that long. 

Senator Bridges: Well, now, the 
only reason that agreement came 
to a conclusion was that Hitler ve- 
toed it. 

Mr. Childs: Well, 1 don’t agree 
with you about that at all. I think 
it had no reality, Senator, the 
agreement between Chamberlain 
and Hitler. 


Commander Stassen: Mr. Denny, 
can I get in on this from San Fran- 
cisco? (Laughter.) 

’ Mr, Denny: Just a minute. You 
know, if we can do this thing three 
thousand miles apart, why can’t we 
do it in all the nations of the 
capitals of the world? (Applause.) 


Commander Stassen: Mr. Denny, 
Senator Bridges has raised a very 
important point and the veto does 
have a bearing on it. The point is 
that with this provision that all of 
the nations must agree, these ma- 
jor nations, it would directly pre- 
vent a Munich. 

In other words, we say in effect} 
that even though all the other na- 
tions of the world would want to 
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have a Munich, the United States 
of America could say, “No, this 
is contrary to principles. This is 
contrary to the provisions of this 
Charter, and we veto a Munich.” 

And that’s exactly where justice, 
just as in the jury case, comes into 
bearing on the requirement for 
unanimity. So I say to Senator 
Bridges that this voting procedure 
would prevent a Munich so long as 
the United States of America fol- 
lows those principles we all be- 
lieve in. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Crawford has a 
comment here. 

Mr. Crawford: Commander says 
it would prevent a Munich. Yes, 
but it would prevent everything 
else, too. 

Mr. Denny: Explain yourself, 
Mr. Crawford. What do you mean? 

Mr. Crawford: Well, Com- 
mander Stassen says that an agree- 
ment like Munich couldn’t be made 
because somebody would veto. 
Quite true. The Syrian situation, 
coming back to that, wouldn’t 
somebody also veto there and pre- 
vent us not from doing a bad thing 
but from doing the right and in- 
dicated thing? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny. Thank you. 


Commander Stassen: No, Mr. 
Crawford, you have a misunder- 
standing of the situation. The 
thing is that the Security Council 
reaches in early and seeks to settle 
the dispute and to bring about an 
adjustment of it without the resort 
to armed conflict. And in that 
process of seeking a settlement, 
you cannot have a Munich because 
you must have complete agreement 
which is a safeguard to justice. 


Now if your attempt at peace- 
ful settlement fails, and some one 
goes across the border in an armed 
attack, then another clause of the 
Charter comes into effect which 
says that nothing in this Charter 
shall impair the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-de- 
fense. So the provisions of the 
Charter definitely apply when 
someone breaks its provisions, goes 
across the border and begins ag- 
gression. That’s why I emphasized 
earlier that I think this whole 
discussion shows the necessity of 
getting out promptly completed 
provisions of this Charter—pro- 
visions that were not in it before 
San Francisco and that we’ve been 
working these weeks to put in— 
getting them widely distributed in 
the country and carefully studied. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Com- 
mander Stassen. Well, you cer- 
tainly know your Charter. The 
gentleman here on the center row, 
please. 

Man: Mr. Crawford. 

Mr, Denny: Go ahead. 

Man: Does not the failure of 
the Senate to ratify the League of 
Nations Charter and the terrible 
results of that failure justify a rea- 
sonable amount of caution and 
compromise this time? ( Applause.) 

Mr. Crawford: 1 would say that 
it did except that the Senate is of 
a different temper this time. My 
contention is that the Senate will 
ratify a stronger Charter than the 
one it will get, and I think the 
evidence points in that direction. 
And this time, far from having a 
strong isolationist block forming to 
talk the Charter to death, or to 


reserve it to death, there’s going to 
be a weak, almost nonexistent, 
group against it, 

Mr. Denny; Thank you. Mr. 
Childs has a comment to make. 
Yes? 

Mr. Childs: Well, I must say 
that I disagree with Ken Crawford, 
and I agree with Senator Austin. 
I think if this Charter had come: 
out of San Francisco without the 
veto power, the Senate would not 
have ratified it. I think there’s 
very great evidence in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Denny: All right. 

Mr. Crawford: May I get Mr. 
Childs aside afterward and make 
a small wager on that? (Laughter.) 


Mr. Denny: Yes. All right. And 
I thank you both. But in just a 
minute we’re going to hear the 
final summaries from Senator 
Bridges and Commander Stassen. 
But while they prepare to sum- 
marize this evening’s discussion, let 
me tell you about next week’s 
program. 

Next week we'll discuss the 
whole Charter under the title 
“Should We Accept the San Fran- 
cisco Charter?’’ United States Sen- 
ator Carl Hatch of New Mexico, 
and Congressman Walter Judd of 
Minnesota will uphold the affirma- 
tive. Congressman Jesse Sumner 
of Illinois, and a fourth speaker to 
be announced, will take the nega- 
tive. 

My associates have been search- 
ing the Senate Office Building, in 
no avail, to find a Senator who 
would take this position on this 
program next week. But we hope 
to have a representative of the 
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Senate to uphold this position be- 
fore next Thursday night and we'll 
announce it to you. 

The program will originate at 
Mitchell Field, on Long Island, 
before an audience composed of 
men in the armed forces. And this 
will be the first radio forum to 
originate at an army base. 

Tl not be with you next week 
but my good friend, J. Raymond 
Walsh, a columnist and radio coim- 
mentator, will be our guest modera- 
tor. And now for the summary 
for the negative by Senator Bridges 
in Washington. 

Senator Bridges: I'm still con- 
vinced by the arguments tonight 
that the inclusion of the veto is a 
very serious blunder. I believe that 
we should have stood for principle 
in this, and I believe the United 
States Senate would have ratified 
the Charter without the fatal veto 
power in it. 

What Mr. Stassen has neglected 
to say is that the Charter provides 
that any nation not a party to a dis- 
pute can veto every peaceful pro- 
cedure, can veto the reference of 
the dispute to the World Court. 
That means that if a dispute arises 
between Greece and Bulgaria, or 
between Yugoslavia and _ Italy, 
Russia or Britain could veto even 
the discussion of the dispute. 

The American people want a 
Charter that will guarantee the kind 
kind of peace which American boys 
fight and die for. We “cannot 
afford to let them down. Now the 
Senate is going to ratify any 
Charter presented that’s fair and 
just. But give us the best you can. 


(Applause.) 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sena- 
tor Bridges. Now Commander 
Stassen, in San Francisco. 

Commander Stassen: Mr. Denny 
and Senator Bridges. On the Sena- 
tor’s last point I want to immedi- 
ately correct another impression. 
In the instance he gave, Greece and 
Bulgaria could both be brought in 
before the Security Council with- 
out any veto applying. In other 
words, any seven of the members 
of the Council could summon them 
both in before the Council. 


This is another example of the 
very gteat amount of misunder- | 


standing there is on the provisions 
of this Charter. I think it empha- 
sizes the value of the Town Hall 
and of the many other discussions 
that I trust will take place in the 
country during these next weeks. 

I also report to you from San 
Francisco that it is very clear now 
that this Charter will be completed 
within the next few days, after 
very extensive and careful delibera- 
tions. And I assure the people of 
America that it represents the 
strongest Charter that it was pos- 
sible to draw at San Francisco at 
this time. I also say that it will be 
a good Charter. I also say it will 
not be a perfect Charter, but it will 
have within it the best hopes of 
mankind at this time for prevent- 
ing again the outbreak of the 
tragedy of world war. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Com- 
mander Stassen, Senator Bridges, 
Marquis Childs, and Kenneth 
Crawford. Now America’s Town 
Meeting and The Reader’s Digest 
are honored to present to you two 
special guests—one, a Marine Pri- 


vate who has just returned from 
Okinawa; the other, the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United 
States. They will speak to us 
tonight from the office of the main 
Treasury Building at Washington, 
D.C. We take you now to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Mr. Mor- 
genthau. 

Mr. Morgenthau: There’s a 
young man sitting here beside me 
who can tell you something about 
what the fighting in the Pacific is 
like and why your Treasury De- 
partment is asking every man, 
woman, and child to support the 
Seventh War Loan. He is 19 years 
old, Marine Private First Class 
Harold Clifford Drawn. Just about 
a week ago he was on Okinawa. 
Americans have taken that island 
after fighting almost ninety days. 

Harold, how does it feel to be 
back in the United States? 

Harold: Great, Mr. Morgenthau! 
At about 5:30 on my 47th morning 
on Okinawa, my platoon leader 
came up to me.-““Drawn,” he said, 
“Get your gear together. You're 
going to the States now.” I had to 
get him to repeat it three times 
before I knew what he really said. 

Mr. Morgenthau: Vil bet your 
parents are glad you're back home, 
Harold. 

Harold: They’re back on our 
farm in Texas but I sure hope to 
see them, and I want to say, “Hi, 
Mother! Hello, Dad! I’m O.K.” 

Mr. Morgenthau: Warold, you 
were telling me you were on Oki- 
nawa on the first day. What was 
it like? 
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Harold: We hit Okinawa on 
April 1, Easter Sunday. It really 
felt like Easter Sunday when we 
went in—really quiet and peace- 
ful—but three days later, the Japs 
started to fight. Some people back 
here in the States have the idea 
that the Japs are getting pretty 
short of war materials. Well, the 
Japs at Okinawa have just about 
everything. 

On one small stretch of land, 
they kept throwing more than 
10,000 rounds of artillery shells in 
one night, and that’s pouring it on 
in any man’s army. 

Mr. Morgenthau: How about 
yourself, Harold? What sort ot 
share did you have in all this 
fighting? 

Harold: Well, sit, it was like 
this. Our hardest job has been to 
flush the Japs out of the caves. 
We found the best way to extermi- 
nate them was to send out tank 
and infantry patrols. My squadron 
went out on a lot of these patrols. 
On one of them, we were trying 
to get in behind the enemy lines. 
We found out too late that the 
Japs had them planted with bat- 
teries of anti-tank 47’s. Our tanks 
were just sitting ducks. We lost 
14 out of 20. Only five of 13 men 
in my squad got back that day. 

Mr. Morgenthau: That was a 
close call. 

Harold: Yes, sit, but by narrow- 
est escape was on still another 
patrol. I was marching behind a 
tank. Suddenly I heard a machine 
gun chattering and I felt a tug at 
my back. Later I discovered that 
eight 31-caliber Jap slugs had gone 
right through my pack. 


Mr. Morgenthau: Harold, now 
that you're back, what message 
have you got for the people listen- 
ing in? 

Harold: This. We've got a big 
war in the Pacific, not a page 2 
war. Already, we have had over 
35,000 casualties on Okinawa. 
Thirty-five thousand is a lot of 
people. That’s practically as many 
people as live in West Orange, 
New Jersey, or Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Morgenthau; Then you'd say 
all these add up to one thing— 
that from here on, it’s going to 
get tougher and tougher every step 
on the way to Tokyo; that the 
Japs are going to throw more 
stuff at us; that they are going to 
fight more fanatically; and that we 
are going to run up against more 
of them. 

Harold: Yes, sir. There isn’t a 
single Marine on Okinawa who 
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thinks the rest of the war is going 
to be a cinch. Those boys out 
there aren’t asking much. All they 
want you to do is stick with them. 
That means stay on the job, buy 
more war bonds, and never forget 
that American boys have a lot 
more fighting to do. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Henry 
Morgenthau and Private Drawn. 
It was an honor to have you with 


us on our program. Now Mr. 


Means will tell you about Town 
Meeting summer plans. 


Announcer: We know that you 


agree that Mr. Denny has earned a 
vacation and although he will not 
be with us for the next six weeks, 
his place will be filled by a number 
of distinguished guest moderators 
—among them, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
J. Raymond Walsh, and Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins. So plan +o listen 
next Thursday and every Thursday 
for the sound of the crier’s bell. 


TOWN MEETING PREVIEW 


Should We Have Universal Military Training After the War? 


The subject outlined in this preview is to our best knowledge the one which will 

be used on Town Meeting of the Air Thursday evening, July 5, 1945. How- 

ever, in view of the rapidity of wartime developments there is always a possibility 
that another topic which seems more urgent may be substituted. 


By CHARLES E. MARTZ 


One of the violently contro- 
versial topics before Congress has 
to do with the continuance of com- 
pulsory military training into the 
time of peace. The objections to 
the proposal have been from two 
viewpoints, and it is important 
that they be kept separate. The 
first position is that it is not wise 
to come to a decision on this ques- 
tion zow. The second is that the 
proposition itself is unsound and 
unwise. 

The question announced for the 
July 5 Town Meeting is concerned 
with the second and fundamental 
aspect of military training. We 
are concerned, not with whether 
it is wise to decide the question 
under the emotions of war and 
when international tensions may 
be increased by military prepara- 
tions here, but we are concerned 
with compulsory military training 
after the war no matter when the 
decision is made. 

National Security — The first 
matter for consideration is national 
security. On one side are the 
official representatives of the State 
Department and of the «armed 
services. They insist that wars are 
becoming so terrible, through the 
introduction of new weapons, that 
no nation will be left time to pre- 
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pare after the war begins. There- 
fore, say they, our security de- 
mands that we have available for 
almost instant service a force 
capable of handling any situation 
that may suddenly arise. 

The other side discounts this 
argument and maintains that any 
move by the United States in the 
direction of an increased military 
establishment will have a very un- 
fortunate effect upon the rest of 
the world. Such a movement will 
be a force in the direction of bring- 
ing on that feared third world 
war, 

Those who favor compulsory 
military training see in it merely a 
demand that all young men give 
the service which a democracy may 
legitimately ask of them. The op- 
position sees in compulsory military 
training an advance into the inner 
processes of our enemies, for all 
aggressor and totalitarian nations 
have been based upon a permanent 
conscript army fed by universal 
and compulsory training. 

The alternatives, then, are before 
us. Is it to the best interest of the 
Nation and of world peace to have 
a permanent military establishment 
constantly fed by conscripts (all 
young men) or to rely upon the 
kind of army which we can recruit 


in the ordinary peacetime fashion 
—by voluntary enlistment? 

The Practical Problem — What 
about the usefulness of a year’s 
training for successive classes of 
youth? Except for the class in 
training when war breaks out, will 
compulsory training produce an 
effective army quickly? 

Those favoring such training 
point to the basic training which 
is needed by all and which is likely 
to stay with the soldier a long 
time—discipline, hygiene, elemen- 
tary tactics and use of weapons, 
and the like. Those on the other 
side say that methods of warfare 
are developing so rapidly that that 
which is learned this year will 
probably have to be unlearned next 
year. In other words, after a lapse 
of a few years, the year’s training 
will be utterly useless and may be 
a handicap to the recruit. 

The Effects on the Recruit—An- 
other point of view focuses atten- 
tion on the youth who is being 
trained. Will a year’s compulsory 
training be good or bad for him? 

Those who want him so trained 
say that physical defects will be 
found and treated while improve- 
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ment can still be made, that boys) 
will learn what service to society} 
and particularly to the Nation is,J 
that the necessity of living in close 
quarters with other boys of alll 
types and of all levels of society 
will be a democratizing influence.\f 

On the other side is the in-} 
sistence that it is not necessary to 
put boys in the Army in order tow 
have physical examinations, physi- 
cal training, and remedial work. 
Moreover, it is held that life in the# 
Army cannot be a training for} 
democracy, for the soldier is en-} 
couraged to forget his own in- 
terests and aims, in blind obedience} 
to commanding officers. An Army# 
cannot be democratic. Army train-|f 
ing cannot be training for democ- 
racy. | 

Our discussion thus becomes one} 
of assaying the virtues and vices) 
of two alternative course of action.| 
It must take into consideration they 
interests of the boys who are to be} 
trained, the security of the Nation,| 
and the effect of our action uponi 
the rest of the world and upon the} 
success of the new United Nations.| 
The question cannot be made 
simple. 


